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Probably neither of these two pictures, although contra-
dictory, is wholly untrue. Doubtless there were periods and
districts in which agriculture was prosperous, while in others
it was in a miserable condition. The great landed estates
were not always prejudicial to agriculture.1 In the absence
of documentary data, it is not easy to say what was the exact
situation in normal times.
Yet it is difficult to believe that misery was the rule and
not the exception. Agriculture benefited both by the
absence of foreign competition and by the presence of a
large urban population. After the loss of Egypt, the
numerous cities of the Empire derived their means of
subsistence from the national agriculture. Good communica-
tions by sea and surprisingly good roads in the interior2
facilitated the exchange of commodities. In the twelfth
century foreigners were struck by the abundance of provi-
sions of every kind to be found in Constantinople. In the
eighth century one landed proprietor, who did not belong to
the aristocracy, owned 100 yoke of oxen, 500 grazing oxen,
80 horses and mules, 12,000 sheep, and a large number of
serfs. Another indication of the agricultural resources of the
Empire is the land-tax, which was one of the two main
sources of public revenue.3
But one must avoid all exaggeration, and the complaints of
the misery of the peasants offer sufficient ground for sur-
mising that, apart from certain exceptional periods, agri-
culture enjoyed but a relative prosperity and that often the
lot of the peasant was far from enviable.
1  On principle the great estates are better fitted than the small holdings to
organize the production and the distribution of agricultural products.  There arc
indications that certain big landowners and monasteries realized this fact.
2  At least in Asia Minor. The network of roads in Asia Minor was due in large
measure to military considerations. [Cf. W. M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography
of Asia Minor; Royal Geographical Society, Supplementary Papers, voJ. iv (London,
Murray, 1890); D. G. Hogarth and J. A. R. Munro, Modern and Ancient Roads
in Eastern Asia Minor, Royal Geographical Society, Supplementary Papers, vol. iii,
part 5 (London, Murray, 1893); and cf. W. Leaf, 'Trade routes and Constantinople',
Annual of the British School at Athens, vol. xviii (1911-12), pp. 301-13; J. A. R.
Munro, 'Roads in Pontus, Royal and Roman*, Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xxi
(1901), pp. 52-66 (with map).]
3  The other being the customs.